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♦A regular contributor to LNS, David Borgen is 
a law student at Hastings College in San Fran- 
cisco and a member of the National Lawyers 
Guild. This week he wrote “Campbell’s Soup 
Boycott. Mmm Good.” (See story page 1.) 

♦This week we have a special feature on 
Nicaragua: the poetry of Nicaraguan-born 
Ernesto Cardenal, translated by Ted Chandler, a 
regular contributor to LNS. (See “Zero Hour,” 
page 7.) 

♦Washington, D.C. correspondent and trans- 
lator Peter Gribbin translated from Liberation , a 
French leftist daily, two articles on rape: “A 
Rape Case: Inside the Labyrinth of the French 
Judiciary” and “Labyrinth Number Two: A 
Festival Rape.” (See pages 4 and 5, respectively.) 



95th Congress 

[continued from page 6] 


Tax Cuts Rip Off the Poor 

The tax cut bill is even more of a 
ripoff. The 50 percent of taxpayers 
who make $15,000 a year or less (and 
most make less) will receive a 21 per- 
cent tax cut. The other half, making 
$15,000 a year or more, will get a 79 
percent tax cut. The benefactors of the 
new tax cut bill are, of course, the rich 
and not those members of the lower 
and lower-middle class who are barely 
able to survive despite the fact that 
some make $15,000 or more a year. 
Part of the package also involves a $2.1 
billion cut in capital gains— more than 
three quarters of which will benefit tax- 
payers making $50,000 or more a year. 
And if that wasn’t enough, the bill ex- 
empts from regular income taxes 60 
percent of the profits made on the sales 
of stocks and property. 

For the giant corporations corporate 
taxes were reduced from 48 percent to 
46 percent. Slight as this may seem the 
pro-business nature of the tax bill was 
made clear when Congress voted to 
deny deductions for facilities main- 
tained for business enter- 
tainment — yachts, hunting lodges, 
fishing camps— and for the payment of 
membership dues to clubs. 

Meanwhile, just days before the 
passage of the Humphrey-Hawkins 
Bill, the 95th Congress demonstrated 
exactly how concerned it was about 
unemployment when it voted to cut the 
number of jobs under the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) from 725,000 to 600,000. This 


decision came despite the fact that 
shortly before the vote the Labor 
Department indicated that between 
August and September the unemploy- 
ment rate rose from 5.9 percent to 6 
percent. 

Pro-Business Congress 

The take-back mood, however, did 
not stop here. In marked contrast to 
previous years, this year saw no long 
debates on federal funding of abor- 
tions. Instead, the current onslaught 
against abortion funding was expanded 
to include dependants of military per- 
sonnel. 

And when the opportunity presented 
itself to do something about the 
perpetual boosting of the defense 
budget, Congress responded by passing 
the largest military appropriations bill 
in U.S. history — an astronomical $119 
billion. It includes, for example, new 
appropriations for the development of 
the neutron bomb, cruise missile and 
MX system. 

The mood of the 95th Congress and 
the Carter administration is so flagrant- 
ly conservative that even the notorious 
union-busting Washington Post was 
forced to conclude: “This overwhelm- 
ing Democratic Congress chose to raise 
Social Security taxes while cutting the 
tax on capital gains. It rejected virtual- 
ly every proposal put forward by 
organized labor; and on many issues, it 
gave ground to businessess. It gave oil 
companies a natural gas price deregula- 
tion bill they had sought unsuccessfully 
for 25 years. It willingly voted large in- 
creases in defense spending but shied 
away from domestic initiatives. . □ 



Campbell’s Soup Boycott: 
MMM Good 


By David Borgen 
Liberation News Service 

“A perfect example of the UFW*s 
strategy over the years in building 
massive community support is what 
happened to the Campbell* s school 
program . Campbell* s has a program 
with every Catholic school in San Fran- 
cisco, perhaps all around the country: 
Students bring in CampbelVs labels 
and at the end of the year, depending 
on how many thousands of soup labels 
a school can collect, CampbelVs 
ft donates** audio-visual equipment . 
One school in San Jose has already 
stopped the program and wrote a letter 
to CampbelVs saying it won*t par- 
ticipate until the company settles its 
dispute with the farm workers at 
Pacific Mushroom . No one asked the 
school to boycott . It was a self- 
motivated move . ( We can*t ask our 
kids to bring Campbell Soup labels in 
until the farm workers get justice, * they 
told us . ” 

--UFW organizer Fred Ross 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)— The 
Campbell’s boycott is growing. As yet 
it’s unofficial but all Campbell Soup 
products, including V-8 Juice, are be- 
ing targetted as a move to support 200 
farm workers employed by the agri- 
business giant at the Pacific Mushroom 
Plant, an hour-and-a-half ride down 
the coastal highway from San Fran- 
cisco. 

“I think everyone ought to send 
Campbell’s a telegram,” says Fred 
Ross, UFW organizer in San Fran- 
cisco. “Send it to their headquarters in 
Camden, New Jersey. Let Campbell’s 
know you’re going to boycott until 
they resolve the strike.” 

The present conflict between Camp- 
bell’s and the UFW originated in 
September 1977 when the 200 
predominantly Mexican women and 
men at Pacific Mushroom voted 175 to 
5 for UFW representation. Negotia- 
tions between Campbell and the UFW 
began in January, 1978, but after ten 
months and 23 negotiating sessions, 
the farm workers still have no contract. 
Seeing no other recourse, the farm 
workers went on strike August 23. 

“The company was negotiating in 
bad faith,” Ross explains. “They 
won’t agree to the union pension or 
medical plans which we have in over 
200 other contracts here in California. 
And they didn’t take the negotiating 
process seriously. So the workers 
struck. They knew it would be a long 
strike, since they know Campbell’s can 
hold out.” 

Right now “productivity is just 
about nil” at the huge hothouses where 
mushrooms for Campbell’s soup 
operations are grown. But Campbell’s 
cannot be coerced into good faith 
bargaining simply by shutting down 
one small operation. 

To increase its pressure on powerful 
agribusiness titans, the UFW has tradi- 


tionally resorted to the consumer 
boycott. The successes of the table 
grape, iceberg lettuce and Gallo wine 
boycotts are all but legendary. The tac- 
tic is effective because the grower has 
to face the union on two fronts: in the 
field and in the supermarkets. 

Campbell is expending a great deal 
of energy to counteract adverse 
publicity surrounding the boycott. 
Each telegram or letter prompts a long, 
carefully worded response from a com- 
pany vice president. 

The company is already feeling the 
pinch from union and social change 
organizations around the country. 
President of the International 
Longshoreman’s and Warehouseman’s 
Union James R. Herman telegrammed 
Campbell: “Urge you to bargain in 
good faith with UFW and employees 
of Pacific Mushroom Plant. In mean- 
time will urge our members to honor 
boycott of all Campbell Soup Pro- 
ducts.” And Monsignor Flynn, who 
heads the Social Justice Commission in 
San Francisco, expressed the reasons 
for his support in a two-page letter to 
Campbell executives. 

“The company’s starting to take the 
threat of a boycott seriously,” says 
Ross, “and it really has to weigh its 
own economic interest and the poten- 
tial damage a boycott would dto to its 
image.” Campbell spends millions of 
dollars a year to project itself as all- 
American and is “particularly sen- 
sitive” to a long boycott. 

Ready to Talk Money 

The only outstanding economic issue 
Campbell is willing to resolve concerns 
a wage increase. Currently the 
mushroom workers are paid 50 to 65 
cents an hour less than the present 
California vegetable industry standard 
of $3.75 to $3.90 an hour. Ross says 
that “if it were just an economic 
issue, the strike would have been set- 
tled a month ago. The company is will- 
ing to pay more.” 

The biggest issues are non-economic. 
Says Ross, “The workers want a strong 
grievance procedure and they don’t 
want to take the company offer on 
medical and pension plans. They want 
their own.” 

An adequate grievance channel is 
particularly crucial to 30 to 50 single 
men who live in a company-owned 
camp. The foremen have allegedly 
abused these workers verbally and 
physically on repeated occasions, and 
the men want a way to crack this 
“basic dignity issue.” Pension and 
medical plans offered by the company 
are inferior to plans offered by the 
UFW. For example, the company 
medical plan allows for a $500 materni- 
ty benefit while the union’s plan pays 
$700. Explains Ross, “In Spanish the 
workers call the company pension plan 
fantasma, 9 a ghost. People feel they’d 
never collect the pension at all.” And 
eligibility for the company pension 
plan, is much harder to attain than the 
UFW plan where workers can ac- 
cumulate hours by working at different 
UFW companies. Campbell may be 
balking at the medical and pension 


plans because it could cost the com- 
pany less to contract the plans out to 
private insurers. 

As the strike continues, farm 
workers are barely subsisting on $25 a 
week strike benefits. Pickets bearing 
the UFW flag are maintained along 
Highway 1, 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. “Some of the people are on 
picket duty 14 to 16 hours a day,” says 
Ross, “and the picket stations are real- 
ly just outposts. It’s not like in a city or 
urban setting, like picketing a factory 
or a plant. Because it’s outside and it’s 
a big ranch, people are pretty isolated 
from each other. It’s kind of lonely 
down there and it’s a long fight. The 
more protracted [the strike] is, the 
tougher it will be psychologically... the 
company’s depending on that.” 

To counteract the psychological and 
financial strains of la huelga (the 
strike) the Friends of the Farm 
Workers in the Bay Area, a UFW sup- 
port group, are transporting weekly 
caravans of food and supplies to the 
pickets. St. Peters, St. Gabriels and St. 
Elizabeth— all Catholic churches in 
San Francisco — have also organized 
food collection. “Even more active is 
St. Anthony’s in Redwood City,” Ross 
says. “They’ve got a strong Chicano 
parish and they’ve been taking [the 
pickets] hot food.” 

UFW Score Card 

All told, 1978 has been a successful 
organizing year for the UFW in 
California. Earlier in the year a strike 
by melon workers in the Imperial 
Valley forced the grower to sign a 
UFW contract. And successful elec- 
tions have been held in the Oxnard 
region north of Los Angeles, home 
base of the Sunkist lemon and orange 
empire, where it won over some 1,000 
workers at the plant. 

The UFW was formed in 1965 when 
Chavez’ mostly Mexicano National 
Farm Workers Association (NFWA) 
joined forces with the largely Filipino 
Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee (AWOC) to launch the 
famous Delano grape strike. Thirteen 
years later, 24 percent of California’s 
farm workers are covered by UFW 
contracts. 

What about the other 75 percent? 
Ross says, “Carloads of farm workers 
come into UFW headquarters in 
Salinas and say, ‘We want action. We 
want to organize.’” The UFW then 
assigns an organizer to the ranch to 
evaluate the situation and to set up 
committees in the fields. Strategies for 
a certification election are formulated. 
This is what happened at the Pacific 
Mushroom Plant. 

Concludes Ross, “The workers have 
to lead the way. The union has to con- 
solidate and give good service on the 
contracts it’s already won and then 
move out in an organized fashion ac- 
cording to the priorities the workers 
set. The responsibility is put on the 
workers at the start so you don’t have 
them dependent on union officials. 
They’re the ones who have to live with 
the contract and enforce it. Otherwise, 
it’s just a piece of paper.” □ 
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Supermarket Chains 
and Teamster Rank and File 
Still at Bay in 
West Coast Strike 


Liberation News Service 

Editor’s note: Since supermarket 
representatives say they have been 
surveilling union members they claim 
have committed t( acts of violence” 
against the company, and since rank 
and file strikers may be disciplined or 
fired once their strike ends, the Local 
315 member quoted in this story is not 
mentioned by name . 

(See packet 927 for background infor- 
mation .) 

NEW YORK (LNS)— “Safeway 
refuses to budge,” a member of 
Teamster Local 315 in Richmond, 
California explained to LNS. And so 
the warehouse workers’ strike against 
the world’s largest supermarket chain 
has now entered its fourth month. 

Company intransigence became 
clear to strikers October 12, when a 
contract proposal was presented to the 
warehouse rank and file for the first 
time. As the Local 315 member 
described the offer, “eight different 
locals had to vote on the proposal. We 
refused the contract 1,923 to 0.” 

Safeway and the other food chains 
being struck — Alpha Beta, Ralph’s and 
Lucky’s — “had total disregard for 
seniority, offered no amnesty to 
strikers and had not changed their 
position on speed-ups,” he continued. 
“They held the same position as day 
one.” 

Strike Chronology to Date 

“Day one” was July 19, when the 
1,100 members of Local 315 walked 
out of the giant Bay-Area Safeway 
warehouse complex in Richmond to 
protest the supermarket’s newly- 
imposed speed-ups. Workers also 
demanded better wages and working 
conditions. Seven more Teamster 
locals joined the strike at that point 
against Safeway, Alpha Beta and 
Ralph’s. When Lucky’s, another 
chain, locked its Teamsters out, 
workers for that chain joined the strike 
as well. 

Pickets had been active in Los 
Angeles for more than a month, in 
Denver for three weeks and were just 
getting organized in Portland and 
Seattle when the first serious round of 
negotiations was to have taken place. 
The locals called off their pickets, 
showing their willingness to bargain in 
good faith. They also modified their 
demands against any speed-ups by of- 
fering to increase production by 25 per- 
cent. 

However, these concessions left the 
grocery chains unmoved, and those 
mid-September negotiations were a 
dismal failure. According to the Local 
315 member, “those negotiations were 
supposed to be marathon ones, mean- 
ing we were supposed to sit down at the 
tables and if it took 48 hours straight, 


then we’d be there that long. But their 
bargaining unit offered no concessions 
and only allowed us in for five 
minutes.” 

Of the most recent negotiations he 
said, “They [Safeway, Alpha Beta, 
Lucky’s and Ralph’s] must have had 
that proposal for a long time. They of- 
fered nothing. It’s clear they’re trying 
to starve out the employees. But rank 
and file strikers,” he continued “have a 
strong commitment to stay out. People 
are putting second mortgages on their 
homes and going into debt. If this 
strike were just over wages, you 
wouldn’t see this kind of commitment. 
But the speed-up program is so severe, 
we have to resist.” 

In the course of this strike, the rank 
and file has a lot to resist. Safeway 
mounted an aggressive advertising cam- 
paign including $8,000-a-day full page 
ads to counter the Local 315 boycott. It 
also has hired scab labor at inflated 
wages and security guards to protect 
them. 

The corporations’ most recent move, 
according to the Local 315 member, 
has been to recruit scabs from the 
prison population. Reportedly 
prisoners soon-to-be-parolled are being 
offered jobs at the store chains. When 
they come up for parole, the prisoners 
are released to their guaranteed 
employment. 

International Union Unsupportive 

Yet the International union stayed 
out of the conflict until early October, 
when a delegation of strike leaders con- 
fronted it, demanding that the Interna- 
tional support the rank and file by par- 
ticipating in contract negotiations. 

As local rank and filers point out, 
the International, if it chose, could ex- 
tend the pickets and expand the strike 
to the rest of the country. Or it could 
induce the clerks to walk out again, as 
they did August 9 to September 7 until 
pressure from the company and the In- 
ternational brought them back to 
work. 

“The International has the power to 
end the strike,” the Local 315 member 
told LNS. “If we’d had their full 
assistance from the beginning, this 
thing would be over now. They could 
have closed down all the warehouses 
until this thing was settled. But they’re 
handling the strike with kid gloves. 
There have been hints of coercion. 
Well, look at the calibre of the leader- 
ship. They all have ties to big business. 

“Maybe if Lucky’s negotiates 
separately, we’ll reach an agreement. 
Lucky’s is a large chain, but most of its 
stores are in the Bay Area. I think 
they’re sorry they ever got involved in 
this strike— they’re really being hurt. 
They can’t rely on profits and con- 
tinued business from other places the 
way Safeway can. If Lucky’s 
negotiates separately, Safeway, seeing 
its competition getting more business, 
might be more willing to grant some 
concessions, and settle.” 

Presently, the companies’ contract 
proposals are being handled by the 
Food Employers’ Council (FEC), a 


Los Angeles-based “union” for 
employers. 

FEC became notorious for its strike- 
breaking strategies in 1972 during a 
Bay Area Teamster beverage drivers’ 
dispute. The strike lasted six months 
until the drivers, financially 
devastated, had to settle for the worst 
contract in their history. 

“That strike was the first one where 
the FEC was seen in the Bay Area,” 
the Local 315 member told LNS. 
“People hadn’t seen anything like it 
since the ’30s or ’40s. In our past 
strikes against Safeway, we’ve settled 
in two or three weeks. But this Food 
Employers’ Council is tough— I guess 
that’s why Safeway got them to do 
their bargaining. 

“In one sense,” concluded the rank 
and file activist, “we’re more prepared 
for this strike, since we know FEC’s 
track record. And we’re prepared to 
stick it out. We’ve set up different 
funds to help the hardship cases, so 
everyone can support the strike until 
we get a decent settlement. ’ ’ □ 


US Fences in 

Mexican Peasant Hotspots 


NEW YORK (LNS)— At a cost of 
$1.4 million the US Immigration and 
Naturalization Service is finalizing 
plans to begin work in less than two 
months on a 6 Vi mile-long, 12-foot-tall 
steel and mesh barrier to separate El 
Paso, Texas from Juarez, Mexico. 
Construction of the new fence follows 
logically from the Carter Administra- 
tion’s plan to stem political unrest both 
north and south of the border by 
militarizing the border and building up 
the repressive powers of the INS 
Border Patrol. 

Equally important is the INS’ role as 
an anti-labor police squad used to 
break strikes of militant un- 
documented Mexican workers across 
the southwest, notably in recent strikes 
at the Goldwater-owned Arrow-head 
citrus ranch in Maricopa County, 
Arizona. 

Reasons for the fence between El 
Paso and Juarez aren’t hard to find. 
For Juarez is a hotbed of peasant 
resistance against the Mexican govern- 
ment’s indifference towards peasant 
unemployment and demand for land. 
Its dusty streets are teeming with 
landless peasants who live in ram- 
shackle settlement houses built of card- 
board and scraps of junk, without 
water, sewers or electricity. Perhaps 
street names say it all: Pancho Villa, 
Salvador Allende, Sin Fronteras and 
Chicano Martyrs. These peasants, who 
go by the name of colonos, call their 
encampment Tierra y Libertad (“Land 
and Liberty”), resurrecting the old cry 
of the Mexican Revolution. 

Forced out of the countryside by in- 
flation and centralization of 
agriculture by US agribusiness in- 
terests, these peasants migrate to 
border towns looking for work. 
Unable to find work in Juarez, the col- 
onos of Tierra y Liberdad have oc- 
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cupied part of a latifundia owned by a 
former official of Chihuahua. There, 
over 300 families have set up illegal 
shanty towns, which the Mexican 
government has consistently tried to 
bulldoze, burn and shoot down. In 
response, the families are growing in- 
creasingly militant about defending 
them. 

Meanwhile, a similar INS fence 
estimated to cost $3 million is planned 
along the border between San Diego 
and Tijuana. Here, too, landless 
peasants looking for work have 
organized an equally determined group 
called Colonial Libertad. INS Border 
Patrol officers stationed there have 
had their hands full in checking the 
flow of undocumented workers into 
the U.S. On September 26, for exam- 
ple, Colonial Libertad supplied rifle 
fire to protect peasants fleeing north. 

The fence build-up so far covers only 
16 miles of the 2,000 mile-long 
Mexican- American border. “All this is 
supposed to do,” explains Robin 
Clack, chief of INS operations in 
Washington, “is throw them into the 
desert where they’ll be easier to catch.” 
Building only 16 miles of fences 
doesn’t mean the U.S. is taking a soft 
line on undocumented workers, 
though, for it’s clear that the fences are 
used as a last resort against such 
hotspots as Juarez and Tijuana. 

Besides fencing, the Carter ad- 
ministration plans to double the INS’ 
border police to 4,600 by 1980; it is 
also considering a plan to “coordinate 
management of the border” which 
would insure a border security force of 
6,000 federal agents and 8,000 border 
police agents from Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California. The INS 
Border Patrol is now undergoing train- 
ing in counter-insurgency techniques. 
And the U.S. Customs Air Support 
Branch plans to modernize its aircraft 
fleet with half a dozen new turbine- 
powered planes fitted with the latest 
naval radar and a night lighting 
system. Other technological descen- 
dants of Vietnam-era devices are also 
being used: new helicopters, electronic 
“human sniffers” sensors, computers 
and magnetic and infrared sensors. 

What’s in store for the future? The 
Washington Post writes that the new 
fences are “steps along a technological 
road that one day could seal the entire 
border, if not with the fence then with 
something more sophisticated. ’ ’ □ 


(Thanks to NACLA , Tom Barry and 
Peter Brown for supplying informa- 
tion .) 



Right Wing Forms A New 
Organization “For A 
Secure America” 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Right wing 
forces dismayed at the U.S. govern- 
ment’s “discrediting and disarming 
[the] intelligence community” have 
formed a new national organization to 
broaden the “security and intelligence 
capabilities” of the CIA and the FBI. 
“In order to have out voices heard, we 
need to be organized,” reads a widely 
circulated letter by the recently formed 
Security and Intelligence Fund. And 
organized they are, complete with a 
quarterly Situation Report, designed to 
keep members abreast of 
“developments affecting America’s in- 
telligence community,” and informed 
about ample financial resources to lob- 
by for repressive legislation. 

The list of founding Fund members 
includes a host of ruling bigwigs in this 
country. Headed by the likes of James 
Angleton, former Chief of 
Counterintelligence for the CIA, the 
Fund couldn’t be in more reactionary 
hands. Other founding members in- 
clude William G.W. Anderson, 
chairperson of the Society of Former 
Special Agents of the FBI, television 
journalist and formerly a close friend 
of Lyndon Johnson, Nancy Dickerson, 
William Kinter, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Thailand, Francis J. 
McNamara, former Executive 
Secretary of the Subversive Act Con- 
trol Board, Charles J.V. Murphy, 
former Senior editor of Fortune 
magazine, to name a few. 

Most threatening in the Fund’s eyes, 
is former CIA agent Philip Agee, who 
they report is a “CIA turncoat” 
responsible for “revealing the names 
of CIA agents around the world.” 
Such behavior, they insist, must be 
stopped because Agee and other 
counterspies are determined to 
“destabilize” the CIA, which is 
according to the Fund, a genuine 
champion of the “democratic 
process.” 

In addition to Agee and other civil 
libertarians, the Fund raises the spec- 
tacle of the Soviet bogy, who, it claims, 
is carrying out a KGB plan in the 
U.S. — with U.S. approval. Quoting 
from C.L. Sulzberger of the New York 
Times , The Fund argues that “Moscow 
has found a way to paralyze the United 
States by striking at its two principal 
security services — the CIA and FBI.” 
And consequently, “the effectiveness 
of the CIA and FBI is held to have 
been rendered extremely anemic...” 

Responsibility for this “massive” 
Soviet spy operation which “has 
brought about the total deterioration 
of our intelligence community” rests 
squarely, say Fund members, on the 
shoulders of “Leftists in Congress.” 
“The leftists in Congress,” charges the 
Fund, “are seeking passage of the huge 
onmibus bill — the National In- 
telligence Reorganization and Reform 
Act of 1978— which, if enacted in its 
present form, would complete the 


dismantling of effective security and 
intelligence. That is a loss the U.S. can 
ill afford at this time because our coun- 
try could no longer gather facts to act 
against those who want to destroy our 
democratic process!” 

Mere propaganda? Apparently, for 
according to the Washington 
D.C. -based Campaign Against 
Government Spying, the National In- 
telligence Reorganization and Reform 
Act would allow past abuses to con- 
tinue as usual: widespread surveillance 
by numerous intelligence agencies, 
open-ended intelligence investigations, 
FBI COINTELPRO activities, multi- 
ple searches, break-ins and mail open- 
ings, secret CIA recruitment on U.S. 
college campuses, widespread use of 
informants and continued use of covert 
operations both at home and abroad, 

renamed “special activities . ” □ 

* * * 

(For more information on the right- 
wing, write to Security and Intelligence 
Fund, Suite 500, 499 South Capitol St., 
Washington, D.C . 20003. Thanks to 
Research Associates International for 
supplying information. Their address: 
182 Upper St., London, England) 


(See graphic.) 

Texas Prison Officials 
Silent on Prison Rebellion 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Police brutali- 
ty and grim prison conditions are two 
neglected aspects of Texas’ political 
landscape. In the case of a prison strike 
which began October 15 at five penal 
institutions in Texas, the Texas Depart- 
ment of Corrections (TDC) opted for 
silence — that is, a news blackout. 

For over one week no one, save the 
prison authorities, knew that a full- 
fledged inmate strike and rebellion was 
going on. “My judgment was that the 
safety of people and protection of state 
property was an obligation best met by 
temporary silence,” parried TDC 
Director W. J. Estelle. But now that the 
facts are out, Estelle’s swaggering con- 
cern for the “safety of the people” is 
dwarfed by the real picture. 

According to the Washington Post , 
the prison rebellion began when an 
estimated 1,500 inmates barricaded 
themselves inside a wing of the prison 
after ignoring a morning work call. 
Wielding mop and broom handles, 
pieces of broken furniture and pots of 
boiling water, for three hours the in- 
mates fought the better-outfitted 
prison guards who were amply sup- 
plied with tear gas and riot batons. 
Some 30 inmates and 20 prison guards 
were injured in the battle royal. 

Following the blackout, the Houston 
ACLU released a list of demands 
smuggled out of the prison: an end to 
the use of prisoners as “building 
tenders (or de facto guards), amnesty 
for inmates involved in the strike, an 
end to prison guard brutality, and 
assurance that abusive guards are 
disciplined.’’ 

The prison strike was strategically 
timed to coincide with the beginning of 
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testimony in the largest civil rights suit 
ever brought against a state prison 
system. Brought by seven inmates in a 
class action suit, the TDC was cited for 
flagrant overcrowding of prison cells, 
inadequate medical care, unsafe work- 
ing conditions and brutality by guards. 

At present about 470 inmates at the 
Ellis unit of the Coffield facility still re- 
main on strike. Prison authorities have 
identified about 30 inmates as strike 
leaders who are being kept “in isola- 
tion from the rest of the prison popula- 
tion.” All in all, the blackout will con- 
tinue until Estelle allows the press to 
visit the prison units to interview 
prisoners. □ 


Petro-Dependent South Africa 
Keeps Eyes on Iran 


NEW YORK (LNS)— “The U.S. 
stake in Iran... is unprecedented and 
reflects geo-strategic and energy [oil] 
interests of great magnitude,” reads a 
recently published U.S. government 
report. That report, though, speaks 
not only for the U.S. but for racist 
South Africa as well. 

In the wake of worker strikes across 
Iran and massive anti-Shah demonstra- 
tions led by the religious opposition, 
however, oil-dependent na- 
tions— South Africa in particular— are 
keeping an even closer eye on Iran’s 
volatile political situation. “If the 
Shah is deposed,” writes Rand Daily 
Mail, a South African daily, “a new 
government could be less kindly 
disposed towards South Africa and 
decide to sell the oil elsewhere.” 
Already internationally isolated, that 
prospect would be hard to swallow. In 
1977, Iran supplied 87 percent of South 
Africa’s crude oil, according to the UN 
Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs. 

Despite the precarious internal situa- 
tion in Iran, the Shah so far has stuck 
to his guns and continues to supply oil 
to the white supremacist regime. This is 
hardly surprising since the ruling fami- 
ly in Iran has long close connections 
with South Africa. The Shah’s father, 
who openly collaborated with Hitler in 
World War II, was exiled there by Bri- 
tain during the war and the Shah 
himself has substantial personal in- 
vestments in South Africa. 

Recent events, however, have put 
those stakes in jeopardy. Warns the 
Rand Daily Mail, “continual riots and 
disturbances, or in the extreme case, 
revolution could hinder oil production 
in Iran.” With this rather bleak spec- 
tacle, South Africa is running scared, 
but it isn’t sitting still. According to a 
privately circulated newsletter, Arms 
International, Iran and South Africa 
along with Israel and South Korea are 
putting the finishing touches on a 
defense treaty. Even before this 
defense pact was designed, some of the 
Shah’s ever-expanding fleet had been 
refitted at South Africa’s Simonstown 
naval base. □ 


A Rape Case: Inside the 
Labyrinth of the French Judiciary 


By Martine Storti 

PARIS (Liberation/ LNS)— In 
December 1977, Francoise, a swimm- 
ing instructor now 22 years old, lodged 
a complaint against her boss George 
F. for rape. No inquest— an intensive 
investigation with jurors present— was 
called. In late September of this year, 
the small claims court at Creteil 
declared itself “incompetent,” or 
unable to hear the case, and sent it 
back to the public prosecutor’s office 
which will now decide whether or not 
an inquest should be made. 

Take it for granted, it’s said, rape 
trials go right to a criminal court; and 
besides, throughout the proceding, the 
police, the public prosecutor, the 
judge, the court brief, will all sym- 
pathize with the victimized woman. So 
goes the popular myth, and sometimes 
it’s accurate. But not always. Not 
usually. The case tried on September 
22 by the Tenth Small Claims Court of 
Creteil bore witness to one of these 
“unusual” times. 

In December 1977 when she was 21, 
Francoise was a swimming coach at the 
municipal swimming pool in 
Chenevieres in Val-de-Merne. On 
December 22, she ate lunch at the pool 
cafeteria with George F., head coach at 
the pool and her direct boss, and his 
three children. After lunch, George in- 
vited Francoise to share a drink with 
him, his three children still at the table. 
She accepted and he ordered her three 
different mixed drinks. Francoise 
wasn’t suspicious; she still felt fine. 
But when she got back to the pool, she 
felt sick. 

George F. offered to take her back 
to his house and look after her. But 
when they got home, he doctored her 
with more drink, until she found 
herself, as she said, “in another 
world.” Taking advantage of the situa- 
tion, George F. raped her. Deeply 
disturbed, the next day Francoise took 
an overdose of sleeping pills, was rushed 
to the hospital and had her stomach 
pumped. Later, she filed a complaint 
at the police station. Simultaneously, 
her fiance stormed over to George F.’s 
house, with the intention of “bashing 
his face in.” He, too, ended up in 
court, covered with bumps and bruises, 
for assaulting George F. 

This became known at the hearing, 
through the presiding judge and 
evidence presented by the two women 
defense lawyers appointed by the 
municipal court. From the lips of 
George F. came no testimony, not even 
a self defense, because for the second 
time— a first hearing having already 
taken place in June of this year— he did 
not show up in court. But George F’s 
indifference is at least an equal match 
for the French judicial system’s. 

The papers filed in court amount to 
fifteen lines from a police report, the 
brief transcript of a conversation be- 
tween George F. and Francoise, and the 
evidence presented by the court ap- 


pointed public prosecutors. With an in- 
quest no longer imminent, the case 
went to a small claims court by direct 
summons — a procedure usually used 
only for misdemeanors— with an addi- 
tional charge of “premeditated 
assault” attached, against the wishes 
of George F., to be sure. It was this in- 
difference, and lack of thoroughness in 
the precedings, that the two public pro- 
secutors tried to denounce, charging 
the court with incompetence and press- 
ing for rape conviction. 

The closing remarks by the deputy 
defense attorney Caillole, who argued 
for the competency of the court, put 
the case down to one of a friendly scuf- 
fle: “In this case, the question is not 
one of rape, but of bumps and 
bruises.” Francoise, the court’s 
reasoning went, was not raped because 
no physical violence was required to 
perform the sexual act. □ 


Labyrinth Number Two: 
A Festival Rape 


By C.S. 

PARIS (Liberation/LNS)— It was 
nearly 10 PM Sunday night at the 
Festival of Corneuve when 20 year old 
Julienne, who had just arrived from St. 
Etienne after hitch-hiking with a 
friend, reached the “Loire” camp 
grounds. She had to go to the 
bathroom so she preceded on to wood- 
ed area beyond the fairgrounds. It was 
dark. Soon three men who were dif- 
ficult to identify in the dark surprised 
her: first they insulted her, then 
threatened her, finally one of them 
raped her. Since her shoulder was 
slashed, campsite officials took 
Julienne to the Festival’s first aid sta- 
tion and from there to the hospital. 
“They were all very kind,” she told 
Liberation , “though I overheard one 
of them say it wasn’t necessary to make 
such a big deal out of this affair...” 

After leaving the hospital, accom- 
panied by the Corneuve police, she 
reported the rape at the police precinct. 
Everyone seemed sympathetic, in- 
cluding the police chief. 

But Julienne didn’t want things to 
stay as they were, sympathetic and 
hushed up. She wanted to publicize her 
experience and so called I’Humanite , 
the newspaper of the French Com- 
munist Party. 

Julienne hired a lawyer to study the 
legal possibilities of indicting the 
festival organizers. But the evidence 
was slim. Even though there was a con- 
tract between the organizers of the 
festival to “maintain security,” 
Julienne’s argument was met with a 
cold rebuke. “We obviously can’t be 
everywhere at once,” countered Rose- 
Marie Pinaud, Festival security 
organizer, in answer to VHumanite's 
report on the rape. “But the festival 
can’t be held responsible. Security pro- 
blems will arise, to be sure. What are 
you going to do? Ask the police to 
come in? Even that wouldn’t be a 
guarantee. And then, you just can’t 
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create a repressive atmosphere of this 
kind: it becomes a matter of respecting 
an individual’s freedom. You’ve got to 
stay within the limits of normal soci- 
ety, you know. Consequently,” con- 
cludes Pinaud, “you’re compelled to 
deal with a whole range of touchy 
issues...” 

Futile? It appears that because of the 
size and money involved in a festival 
like the one at Corneuve, this kind of 
“bad news” will more and more be 
seen as inevitable. And Fesitval 
organizers will continue to “respect an 
individual’s freedom” while turning a 
deaf ear to the cries of a woman who 
has been raped. □ 


(See graphic.) 

LNS Book Review: 
Iranian Author Indicts 
Pahlavi Rule 


By Fred Halliday 

The Crowned Cannibals, Writings on 
Repression in Iran, by Reza Baraheni, 
with an introduction by E . L. Doc - 
torow, Vintage Books , 1977, 280 pp., 
$3 95 

NEW YORK (MERIP/LNS)— Reza 
Baraheni’ s book is a forceful indict- 
ment of the Pahlavi monarchy that 
rules Iran. It is clear in tone, rich in 
detail. It is especially welcome at a time 
when the opposition in Iran has taken 
on a mass character for the first time in 
fifteen years, with the Iranian writers 
about whom Baraheni speaks having 
stepped forward as an active and 
courageous component of the new pro- 
test movement. The Writers Guild 
(Kanun-i Nevesandigan) whose sup- 
pression in the late 1960s Baraheni 
documents has now re-emerged from 
the shadows to confront the imperial 
censors as determinedly as ever. 

The essays in this book, some 
adapted from early publications in Per- 
sian, cover a variety of topics through 
which Baraheni develops his critique. 
The volume begins with discussion of 
political suppression— the nature of 
the imperial regime, the terrorization 
of the population. Baraheni himself is 
from the Azerbaijani area of northern 
Iran; he lays particular stress on the 
plight of the non-Persian nationalities 
who make up around 50 percent of the 
Iranian population, and on the denial 
of their cultural and political rights. At 
the same time he paints an angry sketch 
of the subjugation of Iranian women 
and of the ideological links between the 
imperial bombast of the Pahlavi court 
and the degradation of women, a 
system he labels “masculine history.” 

Pervading the sections on the repres- 
sion of writers and of minority cultures 
is the argument that the control of 
culture is a primary instrument of 
political suppression— denying a voice 
to the oppressed and the dissident, de- 
nying whole sections of the population 
the forms of cultural expression that 
are necessary for them to be conscious 
of their identity. Coming from an op- 


pressed region with a linguistic distinc- 
tiveness, Baraheni’ s awareness of the 
importance of linguistic and cultural 
oppression clearly influenced his 
theories. As both a writer and someone 
prevented from communicating in his 
native Azerbaijani tongue, he rightly 
seizes on this central component of the 
system of domination in Iran. 

The cost of resistance is told in the 
latter part of the book, in the prison 
memoirs. Thousands of writers from 
many lands have told this story before, 
yet it is precisely in outlining a tale so 
well known that Baraheni’ s skill com- 
esout. In a few sharp passages he sket- 
ches the debased mentality of his tor- 
turers and the crimes committed 
against so many Iranians by the Shah’s 
agents over the past two and a half 
decades. Few of these victims have had 
the opportunity to speak and Baraheni, 
lucky enough to have a voice, has 
decided to use it to the best of his abili- 
ty to talk for those still silent, or now 
dead. 

Sectarian Politics 

This book should be judged for what 
it is — an honest and enraged attack on 
the Shah’s regime. Its weakness should 
be defined in this light. But, of course, 
no such innocent reading is possible. 
For Baraheni is not just an outspoken 
emigre Iranian writer: he has also been 
the object of a sustained vilification 
campaign on the part of many, if not 
most, of the Iranian opposition in 
Europe and North America, and on the 
part of some non-Iranian anti- 
imperialists who deem it part of their 
solidarity work to defend the less 
creditable emanations of the Iranian 
left. 

Baraheni has been threatened and 
has had his meetings broken up. His 
motives are always being questioned. I 
have counted nineteen separate accusa- 
tions of real or alleged substance 
against him — he is a SAVAK agent, a 
“Trotskyist,” a spokesperson for 
President Carter, a political oppor- 
tunist, etc. Even those reluctant to ac- 
cept these charges have on occasion 
been worried: there must, many might 
feel, be some fire if there is so much 
smoke. 

This campaign against Baraheni is 
not merely an embarrasment or a 
secondary issue: it is indicative of the 
political atmosphere dominating much 
of Iranian opposition politics and a 
symbol of deep and disturbing tenden- 
cies. Any judgement of Baraheni’ s 
work has to confront these tendencies, 
for something is very wrong 
somewhere — either with Baraheni, or 
with his critics. 

In my view the blame lies squarely 
with the latter. Baraheni’ s work has its 
flaws— his style can be abrasive— but 
his faults are not those usually in- 
dicated by his opponents. Their major 
charges are unfounded and malicious, 
and objectively play into the hands of 
the Shah. His opponents are blind to 
the positive effects of much of 
Baraheni’ s own writings and of the 
human rights campaigns he bis par- 
ticipated in. They have triec, suc- 


cessfully, to bury him in an avalanche 
of accusations, both petty and gro- 
tesque. 

Suspicion and abuse of this kind arc 
by no means peculiar to the Iranian 
left, but precisely because they arc 
characteristic of exile politics— of 
isolation, defeat, and despera- 
tion — they must be seen for the 
political diseases they arc. Some of the 
charges made against Baraheni are 
reminiscent of the worst degenerations 
of the international communist move- 
ment in the 1930s and 1940s. This kind 
of irresponsible sectarianism has 
broken up many opposition 
movements and sent many people to 
their deaths. It will be grim indeed for 
the people of Iran if politics of this 
kind dominates the opposition when 
the Pahlavi regime begins to crumble 
in the years ahead. 

Ignores Complexities 

If we clear away this debris, it be- 
comes possible to identify certain real 
weaknesses in Baraheni’s work. In the 
first place, Baraheni has a one- 
dimensional attitude to the clash be- 
tween western and Iranian culture. In 
common with many contemporary Ira- 
nian writers — most noticeably Jalal al-i 
Ahmad whose Gharzadegi( Wester- 
nomania), is a classic statement of the 
theme— Baraheni laments the impact 
of western culture upon Iran. This Ira- 
nian argument, in line with much 
generalized and fashionable talk about 
cultural imperialism, is too simple. It is 
true that culture internationally, as na- 
tionally, acts as a means of political 
domination. But it is wholly unaccep- 
table to argue that all western culture is 
bad or that all previous Iranian culture 
is good. 

Is the lyrical verbosity of much Per- 
sian poetry really all that preferable to 
much western work? Is superstition, 
suppression of women, petty regional 
prejudice of the traditional Persian 
village something to defend? Is the 
anti-Arab chauvinism present in so 
much Persian literature, from Firdausi 
to Hedayat, acceptable? The uncritical 
stance of much of the Iranian in- 
telligentsia, often accompanied by 
some mystical nostalgia for the Persian 
past, is a rather sick response to the im- 
pact of western culture, many of those 
features, as someone like Mao Tse- 
Tung has pointed out, are ones that op- 
pressed peoples can take and use for 
themselves. 

A second area of weakness is found 
in those sections dealing with Iranian 
history. Baraheni’s account of the 
monarchy treats it as if it has been a 
permanent, unchanging, feature of Ira- 
nian society since the fifth century BC. 
Not only does this timeless presenta- 
tion fail to see the very different social 
forces sustaining the monarch at dif- 
ferent points in history, but it also 
reproduces in a negative form the posi- 
tion advocated by the Shah, namely 
that Iran has and always will be a 
monarchical country. The attempt to 
produce a theory of the Iranian monar- 
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chy is archaic and rather weak. 

Finally, there is Baraheni’s often 
simplistic hostility to the socio- 
economic changes taking place in Iran 
today, reminiscent of of the attitude of 
the Russian narodniks or populists 
whom Lenin so castigated for their 
failure to see the progressive as well as 
the negative effects of capitalist 
development. Certainly capitalist 
development of Iran has had many ter- 
rible consequences, but the major 
criticism is that it has not done enough 
and has not used the oil revenues to 
best advantage. Baraheni’s narodnik 
position is one he can only sustain by 
some cutting of corners. While his ac- 
count of nationalities and women is on 
sound footing, this is not so true when 
it comes to material questions. His 
claim that “the lot of the majority of 
the people in Iran has not moved for- 
ward even an inch during the last fifty 
years of the Pahlavi dynasty’s reign’’ 
is simply inaccurate. Certainly the rich 
have become richer, but the poor too 
have seen some improvements in 
material terms and it is not necessary, 
as Baraheni and many other opposi- 
tionists feel, to deny this in order to 
make a critique of the current Iranian 
regime. 

The irony of the matter is that the 
calumny campaign launched against 
Baraheni obscures discussion of these 
real contentious aspects in his work — 
not least because those who so attack 
him usually share the same viewpoints 
if in a cruder variety. If I bring out 
disagreements with Baraheni it is in the 
awareness that no one has produced an 
adequate answer on these questions. It 
is these, and the other topics raised by 
Baraheni, that should be at the center 
of discussion of The Crowned Can- 
nibals— not the irrelavent clamour that 

normally greets discussion of his work. 

*** □ 

(Middle East Research & Information 
Project , based in Washington D.C., 
publishes a monthly magazine on 
political devlopments taking place in 
that part of the world . See issue 69 for 
an in-depth analysis of the current 
political and economic situation in 
Iran . For more information write to 
MERIP, PO BOX 3 122 , Wash , D.C. 
20010 ) 


95th Congress: Breaks 
for the Rich, Hell for 
the Poor 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— On October 
15, the last day of the 95th Congress 
and more than three years after it was 
originally introduced, the Humphrey- 
Hawkins Bill was finally passed. Far 
from offering “hope for the jobless,” 
as one New York City newspaper pro- 
claimed, the watered down version of 
the Humphrey-Hawkins Bill is yet 
another cruel hoax to millions of 


unemployed people. In fact, 
Humphrey-Hawkins, passed along 
with President Carter’s energy bill and 
the “supposed” $18.7 billion tax cut 
bill during the final hours of the 95th 
Congress, won’t provide for one single 
job. 

Currently, the rate of unemployment 
for Black workers is more than double 
that of whites— 11.2 percent as against 
5.3 percent. And while the overall 
employment rate for youth is 16.6 per- 
cent, Black, Chicano and Puerto Rican 
youth suffer a jobless rate of nearly 40 
percent. 

Unemployment Now and Before 

In the context of the dismal history 
of unemployment in the United States 
the Humphrey-Hawkins Bill was con- 
sidered at one time a progressive piece 
of legislation. For example, up until 
the Depression, when official 
unemployment shot up from less than 
three percent in 1929 to 25 percent in 
1933, there was almost no concern for 
the unemployed at the federal level. 
The creation of unemployment in- 
surance and thousands of public ser- 
vice jobs during the Depression was a 
direct reponse to what Roosevelt’s 
chief public works planner, Henry 
Hopkins, called a “revolutionary 
mood” among the unemployed. 

When the Humphrey-Hawkins Bill 
was first introduced in 1974 by the late 
Senator Hubert Humphrey of Min- 
nesota and Representative Augustus 
Hawkins, a Black California 
Democrat, the bill at least stated that 
“all Americans able and willing to 
work have the right to equal oppor- 
tunities for useful paid employment at 
fair rates of compensation.” This 
marked a departure from the language 
of both Depression era bills, designed 
to maintain “deserving” unemployed, 
and the Murray- Wagner Bill which 
failed to pass immediately after World 
War II due to opposition in Congress. 

At the outset, the Murray-Wagner 
Bill declared that “it was the policy of 
the United States to foster free com- 
petitive enterprise.” Moreover, while 
the original Humphrey-Hawkins Bill 
included full employment benefits for 
women and youth, the Murray-Wagner 
Bill limited job opportunities to “all 
Americans. . .who have finished 
school and who do not have full-time 
housekeeping responsibilities.” Thus, 
the Murray-Wagner BUI sought to con- 
tract the labor market by sending 
women back to the kitchen. Women, 
however, were not the only target. 
Blacks and other Third World people 
as well were squeezed out of the labor 
market into the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

The original version of the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Bill also gave 
citizens the right to sue the government 
if they failed to find a job. Now, that 
provision along with many others has 
been thrown in the dustbin. Not too 
surprisingly, the bill’s sponsors, a 
coalition of liberal congresspeople and 
labor leaders, helped that initiative by 
scrapping the most important provi- 


sions in the bill. 

Where once the President was 
charged with designing a “full employ- 
ment and production program,” the 
bill now simply states that the Presi- 
dent should talk with Congress about 
employment. Each year the President 
will advise Congress on economic 
policies which, in his opinion, will 
reduce unemployment. Congress in 
turn will “consider” the President’s 
advise. 

Gone also from the new bill are pro- 
visions for court enforcement of a 
“guaranteed” job and the expanded 
definition of the labor force— those 
“able and willing” to work — implicit 
in the original draft of the bill. 

Employment provisions, once the 
main targets of Humphrey-Hawkins, 
are now relegated to a back burner. In- 
stead, reducing inflation to 3 percent 
by 1983 and altogether by 1988 is the 
major priority. This offers a big escape 
hatch. With the current rate of infla- 
tion at 1 1 .4 percent, the likelihood of it 
being reduced to 3 percent by 1983 is a 
remote possibility to say the least. 

Let’s remember also that the current 
inflation rate means higher profits for 
those corporations which control the 
U.S. political system. For example, 
Newsweek writes that “fully half the 
improvement in over-all profits in the 
third quarter [of this year] resulted 
from rising prices.” Moreover, the 
proposed anti-inflationary measures of 
the Carter administration will slow 
down the economy and raise 
unemployment rates even higher. 

The final version of the Humphrey- 
Hawkins Bill was so dreadful that 
Alexander Cockburn and James 
Ridgeway of the Village Voice describe 
it this way: “Humphrey-Hawkins in its 
final guise might just as well have been 
written by the American Bankers 
Association.” 

Congress Moves Right 

Other bills passed by the 95th Con- 
gress match the Humphrey-Hawkins in 
that regard. On the floor of Congress, 
Carter’s cry against “Big Oil” turned 
out, according to Cockburn and 
Ridgeway to be “the greatest handout 
to the oil industry since Rockefeller 
formed his trust at the end of the 19th 
century.” The energy bill calls for the 
complete deregulation of natural gas 
prices as well as immediate price in- 
creases. As a result, new gas prices will 
probably rise rapidly from $1.50 per 
1000 cubic feet to $2.09. And depend- 
ing on the formula worked out in Con- 
gress, natural gas prices are expected to 
rise from 9 percent each year, with the 
1980’s promising even larger increases. 

Some comparatively minor com- 
ponents in the energy legislation did of- 
fer some “hope” to consumers, or at 
least the more affluent ones. Modest 
new taxes for gas-guzzling cars were 
established. And states were encourag- 
ed to reform utility rates, provide tax 
credits for those homeowners who can 
afford to install solar energy systems. 
The legislation also made it financially 
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Zero Hour 


By Ernesto Cardenal 

Editor’s Note: One of Latin America’s leading poets, Ernesto 
Cardenal was born in Nicaragua in 1925 . He took part in the 
April 1954 uprising that attempted to free the country from the 
Somoza dictatorship . Later ordained a Catholic priest, he 
founded a religious community on the island of Solentiname in 
Lake Managua— recently bombed by Somoza forces. 

His best known work, la Hora Zero, presented here in ex- 
cerpts, first depicts the condition of the Central American na- 
tion forty years ago; then describes the Nicaraguan guerrilla 
movement organized by the patriot Augusto Cesar Sandino in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s, finally portrays the resistance of the 
1950’ s from the poet’s personal recollection . 

I 

Watchman, what of the night? 

Watchman, what of the night? 1 

The peasants of Honduras kept their money in their som- 
breros, 

back when the peasants sowed their cornfields, 
and the Hondurans were masters of their land. 

Back when there was money 
And when there were no foreign loans, 
nor the taxes that went to Pierpont Morgan and CIA, 
and the fruit company did not compete with the small pro- 
prietor. 

But then came the United Fruit Company 
with its subsidiaries the Tela Railroad Company 
and the Trujillo Railroad Company 
allied with the Cuyamel Fruit Company 
and Vaccaro Brothers and Company 
later Standard Fruit & Steamship Company 
of the Standard Fruit and Steamship Corporation: 
la United Fruit Company 
with its “revolution” to obtain concessions 
and exemptions from millions in import taxes 
and export duties, revisions of old concessions, 
and subsidies for new exploitations, 
contract violations, violations 
of the Constitution... 

The terms were that the Company should build a Railroad, 
but the Company did not build it, 
because mules in Honduras were cheaper than a Railroad 
and “a Representative cheaper than a mule.” 2 

They corrupted the language, and they corrupted the Con- 
gress. 

Bananas were left to rot on the plantations 
or rotted in the railroad cars along the tracks, 
or were cut over-ripe, in order to be rejected 
when they got to the wharves, or were cast into the sea: 
the bunches were declared bruised, or under-sized, 
or shrunken, or not ripe, or too ripe, or diseased: 
in order to have no cheap bananas for sale, 
or so that bananas could be bought cheap. 

Until there was famine on the Atlantic Coast of Nicaragua, 
and the peasants were thrown in jail for not selling at 30 cen- 
tavos. 

And their bananas were bayoneted 

and the Mexican Trader Steamship sunk their boats 

and the strikers’ groups were broken up with gun-fire. 

(And the Nicaraguan Representatives asked to a “garden par- 
ty.”) 

But the black man has seven children. 

and a person has to do something: people must eat. 

And they had to accept the terms of payment- 
24 centavos per bunch. 

Meanwhile the subsidiary Tropical Radio cabled up to Boston 
“We hope that Boston will approve 

the payments made to the ruling Nicaraguan Representatives 
because of the incalculable benefit they represent for the 
Company.” 

And from Boston to Galveston by telegraph 


and from Galveston by cable and telegraph to Mexico 
and from Mexico by cable to San Juan del Sur 
and from San Juan del Sur by telegraph to Puerto Limon 
and finally from Puerto Limon by canoe up to the mountains 
came the order from the United Fruit Company: 

“United will buy no more bananas.” 

And the workers in Puerto Limon were laid off. 

And little workshops were closed. 

No one would pay any debts. 

And the bananas lay rotting in the railroad cars 
in order to have no cheap bananas for sale, 
and so that bananas could be bought cheap 
— 19 centavos per bunch. 


II 

many of them were boys 
with palm-leaf sombreros and sandals, 
or barefoot, with machetes , old men 
with white beards, boys of twelve with their rifles, 
whites, inscrutable Indians, those who were fair-haired, or 
curly-headed blacks, 
with their pants in rags, and no food, 
and their pants, torn in shreds, 
stepping out Indian file and a flag at the fore 
— a scrap raised on a stick from the mountain-side — 
silent, under the rains, exhausted 
splashing their sandals through the puddles of villages 

Viva Sandino! 

and they came from the mountains, and went back to the 
mountains, 

marching — splashing — the banner to the fore. 

An army barefoot, or in sandals, and almost without rifles, 

with neither discipline, nor disorder, 

and in which neither the commander nor the troops were 

paid 

(however, nobody was compelled to fight) 

and they kept military ranking, but all were equal, 

without privilege in the sharing of food 

and clothing, and with the same ration for all. 

And the chiefs had no aides: 

much more like a community than an army 

and more united by love than by military discipline, 

though never was there greater unity in an army. 

An army that was happy, with guitars and embraces. 

A love-song was its fighting hymn: 

Se Adelita, se fuera con otro 
La seguiria por tierra y por mar 
Si por mar en un buque de guerra 
Y si por tierra en un tren militar 
“The embrace shall be our salute,” 
said Sandino — and no one could embrace like him. 

And always when they spoke of themselves they said all: 

“All of us...” “All are equal.” 

“Here all are brother,” said Umanzor. 3 

And all stayed united until all of them were killed. 

Fighting against airplanes with soldiers of straw 

without any more pay than food and clothes and arms, 

and doling out each bullet as though it were gold; 

with mortars made out of pipe 

and bombs made out of stones and shards of glass, 

filled with dynamite from the mines 4 and wrapped up in hide 

with grenades made out of sardine tins. 

“He is a bandido ,” said Somoza 5 , “a bandolero .” 

And Sandino at no time owned any property. 

Which, translated into Spanish, means, 

Somoza called Sandino a bandolero . 

And Sandino never held any property, 

And Moncada called him a bandit at banquets, 

and Sandino in the mountains went without salt 

and his men were shaking with cold in the mountains 

and he mortgaged the house of his father-in-law 

in order to free Nicaragua, while in the Presidential Palace 

Moncada had mortgaged all of Nicaragua. 

“Of course he isn’t really,” the American Minister declared 
with a laugh, “but we call him an outlaw in the technical 
sense.” 
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Afterwards the U.S. sent more arms to Somoza: 
for half a day they were moving them in: 
truck after truck laden with cases of arms, 
all marked “U.S. A., MADE IN THE U.S.A.,” 
weapons to seize more prisoners, to track down books, 
to squeeze “Juan Potosme” for his five pesos. 

And I saw the arms going down the Avenida Roosevelt, 
and the people, silent in the streets, watching them pass: 
one thin as a rail, another shoeless, a third with a bicycle, 
a black, one with a big nose, that woman in yellow, 
the tall guy, the blonde one, the bald man, the one with 
whiskers, 

the flat-nosed type, the wiry fellow, some with curly and some 
with straight hair: 

and the faces of each of these people 

was that of a dead former lieutenant. 

The music of the mambos was floating down to Managua. 
With his reddened, cloudy eyes, like those of sharks 
— a shark however with bodyguards and weapons — 

(Eulamia nicaraguensis) 9 
Somoza was dancing the mambo 
mambo mambo 
What a great dance! 
while they were being killed. 10 

The American Minister Mr. Whelen 
is attending the fiesta in the Presidential Palace. 

The lights of the palace can be seen throughout Managua. 

The music from the fiesta reaches down to the cells of the 
prisoners, 

on the quiet breeze of Managua under martial law. 

The prisoners in their cells catch the music 
amid the screams of those being tortured at the water tanks. 
Arriving at the Palace Mr. Whelen observes, “Fine party!” 
Just as once, talking to Sumner Welles 11 , that sonofabitch 
Roosevelt said: 

“ Somoza’ s a sonofabitch, 

but he’s our sonofabitch.” 

Slave to foreigners 

tyrant to his people 
put in power by intervention 

kept there by non-intervention: 

“SOMOZA FOREVER” 

The spy who comes out by day 

and the agent who comes out at night 

and the midnight arrests: 

those arrested for talking on a bus 

or for crying “F/va” 

or for a joke. 

“Accused of speaking ill of the Senor Presidente... ” 

And those condemned by a judge with a toad face 

or in the military Council by soldiers with dog faces: 

those who were forced to drink urine and swallow shit 

(when you get a Constitution, remember them) 

those with bayonets in their mouths and needles in their eyes, 

the electrocution baths and spotlights in faces... 

— “He’s a sonofabitch, Mr. Welles, but he’s ours.” 

When it grows dark in Nicaragua the Presidential palace 
fills up with shadows. And faces appear, 

Faces out of the gloom 

Faces dripping with blood. 

Adolfo Baez Bone; 

Pablo Leal, his tongue ripped out; 

Luis Gabuardi, my class-mate, whom they burnt alive, 
and who died crying, “Death to Somoza!” 

The face of a 16-year old telegrapher 
(and I don’t even know his name) 
who sent messages by night 
to Costa Rica, telegrams trembling through 
the night, from that darkened Nicaragua of Tacho 12 
(and who will not be mentioned in the histories) 
and who was discovered, and who died, gazing at Tachito: 13 
his face stares at him still. The boy 
whom they ran into one night putting up posters 
SOMOZA IS A THIEF 

and who was dragged off to the hills by laughing soldiers... 
And so many other spirits, so many others — 


the ghosts from the vulture fields at Wilwili; 
the ghost of Estrada; the ghost of Umanzor; 
the ghost of Socrates Sandino; 14 
and that great spectre— from that great crime— 
the spirit of Augusto Cesar Sandino: 

Night after night in Managua the Presidential Palace 
filled up with shades. 


But a hero is born when he dies, 

and the green grass springs from the ashes. 

— trans. Ted Chandler 



NOTES: 

1. Isaiah, xxi,Il; the prophet speaks of captivity and the downfall of the rulers. 

2. Attributed to Sam Zemurray, president of the Boston-based United Fruit 
Company. 

3. One of Sandino’ s leading lieutenants. 

4. Sandino’s seizure of U.S. -owned gold mines in the north-west was one of the 
primary reasons for the continuation of the U.S. occupation. 

5. Anastasio Somoza Garcia, commander of the National Guard and father of 
the present dictator, who seized power in 1936. 

6. The National Guard was formed and financed by the U.S., and trained by the 
10,000 U.S. Marines occupying the country. 

7. The actual president at the time of the assassinations was Juan Bautista 
Sacasa. 

8. A province lying along the north-eastern shore of Lake Nicaragua. 

9. An arm of the Pacific closed off by volcanic eruption, Lake Nicaragua now 
contains the only fresh-water sharks in the world. 

10. Ironically, Somoza himself was shot at a fiesta on 21 September 1956 by 
Rigoberto Lopez Perez. He died a few days later at a U.S. military hospital in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

11. A personal friend of Roosevelt’s who became Under-Secretary of State, 
Welles specialized in Latin American affairs and was responsible for defending 
U.S. petroleum interests in Mexicao and for frustrating the Cuban radicals of the 
1930’s. 

12. “Tacho”— nickname of Anastasio Somoza Sr. 

13. “Tachito” — nickname of the present dictator, Anastasio Somoza Debayle. 

14. Wiwili lay within Sandino’s zone of control; Estrada, Umanzor, and his 
brother Socrates were leaders in the guerrilla movement, all murdered along with 
Sandino in 1934. 
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